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ON the 29th of August, 2 meeting was holden in. New-Haven,. from: whick 
the following Address issued, copies of which were dispersed. through 
the State, 


Ata meeting of Delegates from ninety-secen towns of the State of Connecticut, 
convened at New-Hacen, on the 29th day of August, 1804. i 


WILLIAM JUDD, Esq. in the Chair. 
~ Henry W. Epwarps and Lemvet Wu1ITMAN, Clerks. 


Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of this meeting, that the people ‘of this 
state are at present without a Constitution of civil government,— Resolved, 
that it is expedient to take measures preparatory to the formation of a Consti- 
tution, and that a committee be appointed to draft an Address to the people of 
this state on that subject, and make report.thereof: to this meeting. , 


The committee appointed in pursuance of the foregoing resolve, reported th 
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TOTHE PEOPLE OF THE SPATE OF CONNECTICUY. 


« Wet hold these truths to be self-evident—that all mea are created equal— 

- “that ‘they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
“* raghts—that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
“ to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
“ just powers from the consent of the governed: that whenever any form of 
“ government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right ofthe PEOPLE 
“ to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation 
“ on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shail 
*« seem most likely to effect its safety and happiness.” 

Since the declaration of independence, of which the above isa part, we have 
had no constitution nor any article of government, which Has not been repeal- 
able by thelegislature ; but the sovereignity, which by that memorable act, 
was taken from Great-Britain, did not vest in the old congress hor in our legis- 
lature. It vested in the people'and by them has never been exercised, 

Since that declaration the people of New-Hampshire, Masssachusetts, New- 

York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the two 
Carolinas and Georgia have formed constitutions. ‘The four new States added 
to the-thirteen, are governed under constitutions formed by the people.—, 
Throughout the Union Rhode-Island and Connecticut are ‘the only States, 
which still recognize the charter of king Charles as the basis of civil govern- 
ment.—-This shews that the formation of constitutions by the people has 
been, without any influence of party, regarded essential to political safety. It 
has been considered indispensable that the. rights of man, however unalienable 
in their nature, should be guarded from alienation by. positive contract, not 
alterable by the few, who may be in power, but by the people who are to be 
governed, 
”"'No one of the constitutions thus. formed has changed the rights of “persons 
or of things in respect to the time past, but all of them lave detined and guar- 
ded the important civil and religious rights of man.” They have separated pow- 
ers, which, if connected, might'be dangerous to each other or ~to the public.— 
‘Lhey have limited the bounds of each department of governinent and have es- 
tablished first principles, not to be changed but by consent of the people — 
‘They bave left to legislators the application of these principles, to judges ‘the 
impartial construction of laws and to executive ollicers the power of effecting 
the objects ofgovernment. : ; ; 

In a perfectstate of society were such possible) we should need tio consti- - 
tution, but universal experience has shewi the insecnrity of trasling mere inca 
to set bounds totheir own power and-to-remove'the fand narks at pleasure, — 
Private interest, ambition or temper may tempt the légishadr' Xo sud 


den’and 
dangerous exercises of power, but a constitution is to the peop! pbevsiets 
i ‘ 
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be vevoked by the next, but what the people doin their collective eapacity is 
done permanently for every man and cannot be vereked in haste or without 
the full consent of the people.-— 

fa constitution shall declare taxation and representation inseparable, the 
Sy ppd cannot separate them with his breath, — 

fa constitution shall declare all men free in the exercise of religion aecord- 
ing to conscience, so far asit can be done without violating public order, the 
iggistator cannot bird over one denomination to another. 

St a constitution shall give permanence and independence tojudges, the le. 
gislator cannot make judges annually dependant on his will. 

If a constitution shall establish the qualifications of a freeman, the legislator 
cannot change them. 

Ifa constitution shall separate the legislative, executive and judicial powers, 
the legislator cannot wnite them in his own person. 

It has been said that every thing bas gone well in Connecticut, Supposing 
this were true, .yet who will ensure that this shall be the case with the next gen- 
eration or even for the next year? Men’s zeal for popularity and for retaining 
theiz places issome guaranty for political safety, but not a permanent one, yet 
no other have we hadsince 1776, for the conformity of our laws and establish. 
ments tothe willof the people.. What prudent farmer among us is contented 
with the abundant crgps of his farm, while he has no title déed on record or 
while his evidence of title is defective ? he leavea his plough and his field to es- 
tablish his title for the benefit of himself and children.If a vessel should hap- 
pen to perform a good and safe voyage without rudder or compass, the mari- 
ners might be complimented on their success, but the owner would never sen@ 
her to sea again in such condition. ———On the subject of government, which in- 
yoivesa concern with all our lands, our labors and pursuits, prudence demands 
most loudly our vigilant care that nothing be left to hazard, which can. be made 
perfectly safe.—The people of the other States did not leave all their politicat 
concerns to the vague contingence of things going well or ill; but they asserted: 
the power to be in themselves and established rules, which should control all the 
departments, The old congress did not declare the old confederation to be 
the constitution of the United States. They did not proceed to organize a 
goverment: but the sovereign people appointed delegates toa general con- 
veution,. which proposed a Constitution to conventions of the people of the 
States, : : 

if ail things are now right, let the voice of the people establish them as they 
are. J° any amendments are desirable, let the people have opportunity te 
make them. ; Pt), 

Excelleut as may appear the government of Connecticut te those who have 
administered it, and to their favorites, yet tous, who belong to the majority 
of the Onion, it has been and is an unequal government, constantly tending to 
the tacrease of aristocracies and to the consequent humiliation of men and prin- 
ciples, friendly to our revolution. ‘The government is indeed good for those, 
who have enjoyed all power and privileges under it, but to us it has been and 
isa bad government, Pecsace legislators, who are opposed to their own former 
professions, whe are opposed to the general government and to us, have not 
ever their conduct any control, which they cannot remeve at pleasure and have 
norestraint from, making laws favorable to their own perpetuity in power and 
our perpetuity in subjection. ? 

It is to us a bad government, because, judges appointed by such legislators, 
and hostile to us as their makers, have the uncontroled decision. of all our rights 
& are annually dependant on our political opponents for continuence in office. 

Tt is to us a bad government, because men thus uncontroled have concen- 
trated in themselves, the few, that power of the many, which all wise govern- 
ments have separated, 

The grounds, on which we cali the government bad, are referred to the very 
nature of the government, to the construction of courts andto the unavoidable 
Operations of party and passion ; hence we shall be excused a detail of the au, 
2neroys wrongs, which have arrived. tous under this government. The same 
wrongs would arrive to the opposite party, provided the same dangerous un~ 
dimited power was to be placed in our hands, In seasons of partya constitu: 
Hen is an invaluable instrument, Hie 
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The federalists claim all greatness and goodness, and refer es to these as secus 
rity for our enjoyment of equal rights. We recognize no evidence of these ex= 
clusive attributes, but in the frequent repetitions ofthe claim, and these repeti- 
tions have been all our consolation and all our redress, when from time to time 
we have complained of evils, which, defying ail human greatness and 
goodness, will be perpetually breaking forth from the corrupt source of human: 
Passions. 

Atthe close of our revolution this State stood high in name and in honor 
among the States of the Union, Under the management of our federal states- 
men we are thrown into a minority and have lost our weight in the general scale. 
Contrary to ther policy the president and all the officers of government have 
been appointed, the amendment of the Constitution has been sanctioned by 13 
States and by the people of a 14th, and nearly all the general measures carried, 
To this condition are.we driven by men, who pointedly oppose the measure 
of a State constitution, Perhaps the same imperious necessity, which yielded 
to France a Consul and an Wmperor, has impelled ourrulers to hold their un- 
limited powers till this time and to refuse relinguishing them to the people :— 
but whatever impediments to forming a constitution’ might have existed in July- 
1776 or at the close of the war in 1783 or at the establishment of our national 
government in 1788 or at any time since that period, no such impediments now 
exist.—‘'he general government is in a train of successful operation, approv- 
ing its principies and measures to the judgement of a vast majority of our peo- 
ple: thousands.in this State are dissatisfied with our want of a Constitution =— 
parties are not exactly ballanced, but we have no fear that a constitution will be: 
Jormed on party principtes : the good sense of the people will never lead them 
to the establishment of principles, injurious to their own rights and liberty.—- 
The interesis of a legislature in power and those of the people may be at varix 
ance ; but the interests of a convention and those of the people are the same. 

We will not pretend to decide what a constitution formed by a convention 
and submitted to the people, will or ought.to be; but we take the Hberty of 
expressing what it probably will notbe. It will not be an instrument full of in- 
novations, nor will it be a departure from what the experience of other. states 
and of our own has proved to be useful. You will have no new experiments 
to try ; all this business has been made intelligikle in our country ag the art of 
ship-building. 

if it be a fact that the people of Connecticut are their own worst ene mies vit 
they are ignorant and unable to discern their true interests ; if amidst the blaze 
of light on the subject of free government, which has been all about them, 
they are able to discover no political safety but in reliance on men of high 
passions, powerful interests, and wholly unconiroled, ihen indeed we may as 
well proceed on the charter-of king Charles ; but in the quiet habits of our 
people we discern nosuch humility of character. We have been uniformly 
told by the federalists, that the people of this state are highly intelligent, firm 
and honest ; therefore that they approve the present state of things. We wish 
to hear from this intelligence, firmness and bonesty directly, and not through 
their self-appointed organs. Never since the settlement of our country has it 
been submitted to our people to decide explicitly on a form of government. 
The power of Charles passed directly over their heads to the men then in place, 
and these made Jaws for passing it to their successors in office. -Thus no part of 
our independence has ever arrived among the peopie. Wedeem it highrtime 
that they should take rank among the people of other states, who having lived 
under free, equal governments of their own choice, have acquired no habits 
hostile to. the principles and operations of such a goverament throughout the 
union. 

Opposed to our wishes on this subject are the interests of all the menin high 
office and of most of their dependants. Opposed to us are ail the argument, 
eloquence and influence of federalism. Opposed to us are some public attacks, 
many private suggestions, and all the phantoms of danger, which the cunning 
of men can conjure up toatarm the people. Our object will be combatted by 
all, whose interest it is to combat a state constitution, 

But among the body of the people can any one see fifteen of the seventeen 
states enjoying constitutions formed by the people, aud not reflect that this fact 
must have resulted from aa extended impression of their expediency and ne- 
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sessity? €an any enereflect on the constituent parts of all these constitutions: 
and not discern this impression in favor of separating powers, which are now 
united in this state ? “a 

Does any one believe that all things are now right, and is he not willing tor 
establish them as they are and. thus to silence our complaints ? 3 

Does any one doubt the perfection of the present state of things, and is he. 
not willing to apply a constitutional remedy? 

Ave any persuaded that the government is unequal in its operations, are they 
not willing to balance it by a constitution ? is ent 
- Do any discern in the leading federalits a strong reluctance to submit this 
subject; and do-these discover in this reluctance no argument in favor of the: 
measure ?. Could: this reluctance exist, if there were a fall persuasion that the 
people would sanction the present government in all its parts ? Could mendn 
power be unwilling to be strengthened by a coingiitutional force ? can those who 
claim to have all talents and all virtue, fear that they will fail of influence with 
anenlightened people, habituated to obey them ? Could this reluctance in. 
fact exist, if all things were now right? : 

Can the people see this state Jost in the republican» seale of the Union and 
not seek for the cause in the aristocratic habits, engendered between the charter 
ef king Charles and the pride of rulers, resolved not to descend to the level of 
the people ? if 

€ain any doubt that this is to us a bad government, and are such unwilling te. 
give a fair chance of making it equally good forall 2. : 

To gain a fair standing among the iree nations of the earth we feel that in. 
addressing ourselves to the people, we submit toa safe and judicious tribunal 
the important question, 

Whether we will have a State Constitution ? 


Tedious as has been the season, and long as have been the details of our- 
wrongs, we ask no sudden redress. Our wish is that men of all classes. would 
coolly examine this subject in all its parts and would decide under a full convic- 
tion ofits importance. By their votes will be known their decision. Ifa con- 
stilutioa appears desirable, they will vote for men, who are in favor of it.—Pre- 
vious to voting for men, who oppose the measure, let them weigh carefully the 
motives of such opposition, let them decide that a free, intelligent people are 
unfit to form a constitution for themselves, and in this decision let them recols. 
lect that they abandon the cardinal principle of our revolution, and that they ex- 
hibit a character of Connecticut, such as it has been unwilling to wearin view 
of the world.—Are we in fact an intelligent people, let us, if we dare risque: 
ii, assert this publicly, by establishing the charter of king Charies, as our 
forin of civil government, 

People of Connectient, you are careful respecting titles ta your estates, you 
are careful in your contracts and in your last wills. Can you deliberately re- 
ject the only season, which will probably be lent you on earth for te ck 
a constitution, which shall give yalidity to the past and the future, which shall. 
quiet al! men in their rights, which shall secure you a government of sound. 
principles and perpetuate suclya government to the latest generations. 

We ask men of all parties to attend punctually at prexics and.to continue a 
eontest-of votes, till the great question, : 
Whether this state shall have a Constitution, 
be settled finally and forever ingloriously (ifsuch must be the effect of in- 
vincible prejudice): but gloriously, we trust, for we are persuaded that on 
eur part we have trath and reason, which nmust seoner or later impress all in- 

gepuous minds beyond the power of opposition. 


The foregoing Address having been read, Resolved, that the same be. ac> 
éepted, and that ten thousand copies thereof be printed and distributed, 
Signed by order of the meeting, ie 
WILLIAM JUDD, Chairman. 


H, W. EDWARDS i, 
Th a a 
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Mr. DAGGETT’s 


ARGUMENT, 


BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Ge. 


A; an early day of the Session of the General Assembly, a Resolution pas- 
sed both Houses in the following words: 

«« Whereas it is represented to this Assembly, that William Judd, of Farming- 
*« ton in Hartford county, Jabez H. Tomlinson, of Stratford, in Fairfield county, 
«and AgurJudson, of Huntington, insaid county, Hezekiah Goodrich, of Chat- 
«* ham, in the county of Middlesex, and Nathaniel Manning, of Windham, in 
** the county of Windham, Esquires, who severally hold and exercise the of- 
* fice of Justice of the Peace in the respective counties in which they dwell, 
«« did, with others at New Haven, on the 29th of August last past, declare antl 
‘© publish as their opinion, tlrat the people of this state are at present without 
«© a Constitution of civil government; and whereas it is improper to entrust the 
«« administration of the lawsto persons who hold and teach that the government 
*« is an usurpation 


_ REsotven, that William Judd, Jabez H. Tomlinson, Hezekiah Good- 
** rich, Nathaniel Manning, and Agur Judson, Esqrs. be cited to appear before 
** this Assembly on Thursday the 25thday of instant October (if they see cause) 
** to shew reasons why their commissions as Justices of the Peace should not be 
“revoked ; and that the Secretary issue citations accerdingly, directed to the 
** Sheriff of the county of New-Haven, or his Deputy.” 


On the day after, AsueR Minter and Davrp Daccetr, Esquires, 
were appointed Managers on the part of the State, > 

A citation issued, which being regularly served, was returned, 

On the 25th of October, two of the gentlemen, viz. Hezekiah Goodrich and 
Nathaniel Manning, Esqrs. being publicly called, neglected to appear. Wit 
nesses were examined, by whom it was proved that they were present at the 
aforesaid meeting on the 29th of August. The other gentlemen named in the 
Resolution, viz. William Judd, Agur Judson, and Jabez H. Tomlinson, Esqrs. 
appeared and asked leave to be heared by counsel, which was granted. It was 
then admitted by them that they were preseut at the aforesaid meeting, and it 
was proved that the address passed unantnously. 

A postponement then was moved for by Mr. Epwarps, their counsel, until 
Tuesday the 30th of October, onthe ground that the time since he was employ~- 
ed, (which was but yesterday) was so short that he had not been able to make 
sufficient preparations for the defence. This was objected to by the Managers, 
on the ground that the gentleman had so recently had the subject under con- 
sideration, that it was presumed they must be prepared—that they possessed 
the same information now as when they made the declaration mentioned inthe 
resolve, and it was presumed they would not hazard a declaration of this kind, 
unless they were able to maintain and defend it. To this Mr. E>warps re- 
plied that they wished for no information in addition to that to which they had 
at che time alluded; but that time was wished for to search the documents re- 
lating to the subject. The facts may be in the minds of the gentlemen, but 
their declarations would not be received by the Assemb!y as sufficient evidence 
—that the documents themselves would be required; and without them the 
counsel would be continually altercating in respect to whatthey are. 

‘Vhe Houses then separated, and the trial was postponed agreeably to the re- 
quest of tbe Counsel of the Justices. : 

The General Assembly also passed a resolve, authorising the Treasurer and 
Comptroller to act as in the absence of the Secretary, fox the purpose of giving 
any copies which might be requested. 


ee 
Tuesday, October 30. 
Both Houses being assembled in the Council Chamber, Mr. Ep warps read 


the following Representation, which the Justices had handed him to lay before 
the Assembly. 


To the Honorable General Assembly now in Session. 

Whereas the undersigned have been duly notified to appear, on this 25th day 
ef October, before this Assembly, to shew reasons why their.commissions ag 
Justices of the Peace should not be revoked ; which notification issued ia con- 
seguénce of a resolve of this Assembly, predicated on a representation made te 
said Assembly in the manner following: that the undersigned, «together with 
others, did at New-Haven, on the 29th of August last past, declare and pub- 
lish as their opinion, that the people of this state are at present without a Con- 
stitution of civil government :” the undersigned would respectfully submit to 
this Assembly the following observations. 

The undersigned find themselves in some measure embarrassed in their pres- 
ent situation, because, in their optnion, this Assembly by the resolve aforesaid, 
have indirectly determined, that the declaration aforesaid, implies a conse- 
quence totally different from any ideas hitherto entertained by the undersigned 
with respect to its true and proper sense: The passage alluded to in the resalve 
is as follows: « and whereas it is fmproper to entrust the administration of the 
jaws to persons who hold and teach that the government is an usurpation.” 

‘The undersigned would observe that although they do not feel it to be their 
duty either to acknowledge or deny the expression of their opinions, in the use 
of the words as alledged ; yet they do not hesitate to say, that the words in the 
sense understood by them, do clearly and fully express their political opinions 
on the subject under consideration. “They have long been of the opinion, that 
this state is without a Constitution of civil government, regularly made by the 
people—a Constitution analogous to that of the United States, and most of the 
states of the union. And, in their opinion, the words import no more. 

, Phey-are well aware of the ancient charter of King Charlesthesecond. This 
Charter, though an instrument, no doubt completely valid, during our con- 
nexion with Great Britain; upon the dissolution of that connexion, lost entire- 
ly its Constitutional efficacy. That this a covrect opinion we have the au- 
thority of many of our most Jearned jurists and politicians. But what is of more 
consequence to us, at this time, the direct authority of this honorable Legisla- 
ture. If the instrument alluded to, after its separation aforesaid, retained its 
force, why did this Assembly pass an acé for the express purpose of giving it 
tife and energy ? 

But the undersigned could never see how this Charter, though revived, recog- 
nized or re-established by this Assembly as aforesaid, could properly be calied 
a Constitution. But this Assembly is always a legislative body, and acting 
in that capacity, could never give original being to an instrument, nor by re- 
cognition, give life toa dead letter, so as to make it a Constitutioit of civil gov- 
ernment. It partakes essentially of the character of a Constitution, that it be 
made by the people, or their representatives duly authorized for that purpose. 
Will it be pretended that this honorable Assembly were ever cloathed with this 
authority ? Strictly and properly speaking, therefore, we stippose it may with 
truth be said, that the diate of Connecticut is without a Constitution of civil 
government. Still the undersigned readily acknowledge, that the recognition 
aforesaid, deriving whatever energy it may be supposed to possess, altogether 
from the permission of the good people of this State, that the wheels of govern- 
inent, then found to be in motion, should still move on, is sufficient to give 
force and ¢ficacy to the existing laws. ‘Chere is ne doubt on that point. 

These general observations the undersigned have deemed it necessary, in 
their own behalf, respectfully to submit to this Assembly, with a view to pro- 
tect their characters from a stain, which in their opinion would attach to them, 
from the admission, that the words aforesaid, expressed their political opinions, 
as to the existence of a Constitution of civil government in this State, and carti- 
ed also the consequence suggested in the resolve. 

It cannot be supposed expedient, in this representation, to take a general 
view of the government of Connecticut and its origin, nor to detail min utely the 
teasows which induced the undersigned, and many respectable citizens of thig 
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State, beth to entertain and declare the sentiment, “ that a Constitution form: 
ed by the peopie of this State, is much tobe desired, and would be highly use- 
ful; and that itts expedient to take measures preparatory to the formatiout 
ef such a Constitution.” : 

The undersigned have no idea, that the holding this opinion, implies tha 
they * hold and teack” the doctrine, “ that the present government ot the 
State is an usurpation.” hey believe fully that the laws are founded. They 
believe also, that the government, though it may not be called illegitimate, 
cannot with correctness be said to be protected by a regulat Constitution. 

‘These remarks are submitted, not because continuance ih office; considered 
in itself, is a thing that at all interests the feelings of the undersigned. They 
have no solicitude oa that account. But because the appointment, from the 
very nature of it, originally implied competent personal qualifications for thé 
discharge of its various duties ; and especially implied, that the undefsigned, 
though by no means exempt from the common frailties of human nature, sus- 
tained characters without disqualifying mora! or political stain. The under- 
signed are not conscious that they have forfeited this character. This chars 
acter they esteem absolutely invaluable. It is indeed interesting to them to 
preserve it, and they are determined to preserve it, to. the utmost ex- 
tent of their own personal exertions, — It is perfectly indifferent to the under- 
Signed whether they are zn or out of office. But as they came in with honour, 
wf removed, they are determined to go out with Aonour. 

This Assembly will do the undersigned the justice to consider this represen 
tation not as an exhibition of concessions or dishonorable explanations, but 
as a direct avowal of the sentiment, “ that this State is at present without a 
Constitution of civil government,” meaning an instrument correctly so call- 
ed; with the express view firmly, though respectfully to repel the idea, that 
either their words or opinions infer, that “ the government, of this State is an 
usurpation.” Will it be thought strange that the undersigned repel so stren= 
uously the inference aforesaid? They deem it necessary for the vindication 
of their own political character, And they deem it the more necessary when 
they reflect that the sentiment advanced, is by no means novel, nor at all pe- 
culiar to them, but asentiment not only now entertaine} by a vast number of 
the intelligent and enlightened citizens of this State, but also heretofore enter- 
tained by men intimately conversant with the American revolution, and not 
only entertained, but publicly acknowledged, avowed and supported by them, 


while sustaining the characters of magistratésand members of this honorable- 


Legislature. (signed) 
JABEZ H. TOMLINSON; 
AGUR JUDSON, 
WILLIAM JUDD. 
New-Haven, October 25, 1804. . 
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Mr. EDWARDS then argued ia defetice of the Justices. 
Mr. DAGGETT replied in behalf of the State as follows :—- 


Alay it please your Excellency, und this Honorable Assembly, 


‘L would be useless to detain the General Assembly with an enquiry whether 

the gentlemen who have been cited to defend, are <uilty of sedition, trea- 
son or any other offence against the Siate. ‘Lhe Assembly can take no judi- 
cial cognizance of crimes—these ave within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
courts of Jaw. 

The only enquiries should-bé, have these justices of the peace declared and 
published, that the State of Connecticutis without a Constitution? and, if they 
have so declared, is it proper that they should be entrasted with the power of 
executing the laws? Indeed the jirst of these enquiries, it seems to me, might 
be sufficient, for if these gentlemen really believe that there is no Constitution, 
ihey must also believe that there is no legitimate government; and of course, 
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that every act of the Legislature isa usurpation. Thus believing, they should 
not have suffered any enquiry ; they ought to have surrendtred to the Genef- 
al Assembly, commissions which are no better than waste paper :—having 
proclaimed to the world that no form of civil government exists, they should 
have ceased to act as magistrates till they should have been invested with prop- 
er authority, Since however they decline taking such a course, and insist on 
acting under a government, whose existence they deny, it becomes the duty 
of the Genefal Assembly to exert an authority vested in them by * law, an 
revoke their commissions. 

But it is said that these gentlemen have not denied the existence of a right- 
ful government—their address only asserts that we have not such a Constitution, 
in point of jorm, as exists in each of the other states of the Union. Hence 
it becomes necessary to examine, with attention, this address. Tome it is 
perfectly clear that the declarations are positive and unequivocal, that no le- 
gitimate government exists. For this purpose J quote the following passages : 


I. “ Since the declaration of independence, we have had no Constitutionnor 
any article of government which has not been repeatable by thé Legislature ; 
but the sovereignty which by that memorable act was taken from Greui-Britain, 
did not vest in the old Congress, nor in our Legislature. Iv VESTED IN 
THE PEOPLE, AND BY THEM HAS NEVER BEEN EXERCISED.” Here wé 
are told, in language not to be misunderstood, that the people have never ex- 
ercised any sovereignty since the declaration of independence. Jn other parts 
of this address, we are informed, that rulers can have no rightful authority, 
unless derived from the sovereign people: it then follows that our rulers are 
not vested with any rightful authority, and of course the government is a 
usurpation. 

Il. « Lf a vessel should happen to perform a good and safe voyage without 
rudder or compass, the mariners might be complimented on thevr success, but 
the owner would never send her to sea again in such a condition.” We have 
before heard of the ** tempestuous sea of liberty.” A vessel in such a sea, sure- 
ly needs a rudder and compass; if she be destitute of both, she is a fitemblem 
of a people in a state of anarchy. ‘They alike are destined to an intmediate 
and dreadful destruction. 

HL. The people of the other states did not leave all their political concerns 
to the vague contingency of things going wellor ill, &c.” If this passage doe¢ 
not import that all our interests as a state are subjected to mere chance, and the 
most cage chance too, then it means nothing : and, is such a state of things coh- 
sistent with the idea of any binding authority ? : 

IV, “© Thus no part of our independence has ever arrived among the people.” 
If the people be not independent in the only sense in which independence is 
predicable of any people, then they have no agency or influence in the goy- 
ernment; but a rightful government cannot exist except by the authority of 
the people, as the address every where asserts——of course we have no rightful 
government. s 

¥. The following sentence cannot be nlistaken—‘People of Connecticut, you 
are carfeul respecting titles to your estates—you are careful in your contracts 
and last wills. Can you deliberately reject the only season which will probably 
be lent you on earth, for ESTABLISHING A CONSTITUTION which shall give 
VvALrpiry tothe past and the vuTURE—which shall auieT all men in their 
raghts—which shallséecure you a government of sound principles, and perpetu- 
ate such a government to the latest generations.” 1 hus the people are solemn- 
ly exhorted to form a Constitution, the implication is irresistible that they are 
destreute of oie. They are exhorted to give validity, by such Constitution 
to the past and the future—then the past is invalid—the future will also be in- 
valid. If anv instrament made by individuals—if any title to an estate— 
if any ordinance or law, needs to be validated, it must be because it is now 
invalid. Se the address speaks—so it will be always understood. ‘Then our 
deeds, our wills, our titles, our laws, are insecure, invalid and void, Then 
the government is indeed a usurpation, 


* See our Statute, page 241, by which the Legislajure are authorized to res 
woke commissions of Justices of Peace, Re. 
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VI. But why should T thus minutely examine the several parts of this ad. 
dress? It begins withthe following unqualified declaration—“ Whereas itis the 
unanimous opinion of this meeting that the people of this state are at present 
WITHOUT A CONSTITUTION OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT; &c.” This was 
their first, their all-cmportant resolution. [say nothing here of the nature of this 
mectze, of the singular fact, that these delegates, with these justices at their 
head, should thus attempt to prostrate the house and leave a numerous fami- 
ly defenceless and exposed to the fury of the elements, without having as yet 
provided, a single article far their shelter. Lsay nothing of the extreme fol- 
ly of deciding om this momentous question, with less deliberation, than is us- 
ually employed in bartering away an old horse. I say nothing of the guilt of 
those men, who thus boldly attack the fortresses of our political safety, and ex~ 
ert their talents to introduce anarchy with its ten thousand plagues. But { 
require of these gentlemen, to explain to us the passage above quoted. Do 
dicey say that we have not a Constitution Uke those of the other states? Da. 
they say that the people never convened and formed a Constitution? Do they, 
say, that our form of government is not so wise, so just, so good as that adopt- 
ed in any other State? No, Sir, far otherwise is their language—Their aver- 
ment is mast explicit, that we are without a Constitution, of civil government 
in any known sense of the terms. How widely different is the language em- 
ployed by their counsel, this day, in their defence. He has declared, and I 
subscribe iia pleasure to the declaration, ‘‘ that a legal government exists, 
and that to rebel against tt would be treason—that the people of Connecticug. 
hace enjoyed more freedom and happiness, than any other people on.the globe— 
bhat every man sits under his own vine and fig-tree, andeats the fruit of his, 
own labor.” Why then, did not this address contain this honerable eulogi-, 
um? Why didnot these gentlemen, after having asserted that, we were with- 
out a Constitution, adopt the languageof Mr. Epwarops, and say, “ yet our 
government is legal, and has conferred inestimable happiness on, the people.” 
Were they unwilling to publish from’ their convention, a testimonial in favor of 
their native country, which their counsel avows in their defence? or, are we ta 
look in vain for that confidence and affection towards our government, in our 
officers, which the frankness of thezr advocate has shown ? ; 

Having seen what these gentlemen have. declared and’published, I will now 
enquire what is meant by a Constitution ? “* 4 Constitutzon 7s the form of gov- 

-ernment established in any country” It sometimes signifies a particular law 
or ordinance.” ‘ The fundamental regulations that determine the manner ix 
which the public authority is to be executed, is what forms the Constitution of 
a State.” ‘The foregoing definitions are from Vattel, on the law of nature, 
and nations, and, from, other distinguished writers. The authors of the Ency- 
clopedia, a work of the highest merit, thus speak, ‘* How the several gov- 
crnments first began, is a matter of great uncertainty, and has occasioned in- 
Jiuite disputes.” And here { would ask, if the gentleman can tell us, how,, 
and when the great monarchies and republicsof the world, were formed ? Can. 
he name a single government in Europe whose Constitution is to be found on 
a parchment? and yet are there no forms of civikgovernment, in the Europe- 
an world, obligatory upon the people? A Constitution may exist in full force, 
which is vawise in its structure—it may not have been originally formed by the 
people, but by them assented to, and established. It may require amendments 
to confer entire security—it may be incapable of being distinctly traced to any 
origin, yet, inall these cases, it may be as much, the Constitution of the peo- 
ple, aud as obligatory upon them, as tho’ formed in these days of Constitution- 
manufacture. “Che only enquiry should be, have the people, in any way, vol- 
untarily adopted it as theér form of government? If so, it is of the same va~ 
lidity, as tho’ it had, been signed. by every member of the community. This 
we must adinit, or we must embrace the doctrine, that a government, cannot 
endure beyond the period of the life of man, which is estimated at about thir-. 
ty years—a doctrine too mischievous. and monstrous for any creed but that of, 


the enlightened reformers of the world. 


Bui, sir, [will meet the gentlemenon narrower ground—I will come to dim- 
its prescribed by them. Letit be admitted, forthe purpose of this discussion, 
that a,Coastituion to be obligatory, must have been. formed by the people, 
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or their delegates. No lapse of time will destroy suck a Constitution. In this 
view of the subject, | trust it can be demonstrated, that the people of Con- 
necticut, not only are not without a Constitution, but are possessed of one, 
made by the people, ina sense not applicable toe any other people, and yet 
more conformable to the ideas ef my adversaries. ‘The United States formed 
their Constitution by delegates appornted by the Legistuture, not chosen by the 
people! It was indeed ratified by conventions chosen by the people. The 
other states formed their Constitutions by Conventions or Legislatures, and in 
few instances, have they been submitted to the people, for their adoption. But in 
Connecticut, where these justices, and others, have published to the world, 
that no Constitution exists, the people actually met, and without the interven- 
tion of agents, by themselves, made a Coustitution, which is now our Consti- 
tution.—Heaven grant, that it may long continue ours /—Yes, dir, {sliall shew 
that, unfortunately for these gentlemen, they have struck at the only govern- 
ment eyer farmed upon entirely popular principles. ; ‘ 

“It must be premised that until the yeux 1685, the people of Connecticut 
were divided into two colonies, viz. the colony of Counecticut, and the color 
ny of New-Haven — ‘Their histories must be separately traced, til their un- 
jon, in 1665, I begin with the colony of Connecticut: the first. information 
which we have of this people, isin Trumpbuil’s history, page ll. tis thus re-. 
lated under date of 1633,” “* Mr. Hooker soon after his arrival at Boston, pro- 
éeeded to Newtown, where finding himself in the midst of a joyful_and af- 
fectionate people, he was filled with joy himself; he ensbraced them with open 
arms, saying, in the language of the Apostle, « Now Llive, if ye stand fast in 
the Lord.” "These were the pious people, who. afterwards settled the town of 


. Hartford. ‘In 1635, settlements were made, after many difliculties and dis-. 


tresses, in Hartford, by the people of Newtown; in Wethersficld, by the peo- 
ple of Watertown: and in Windsor, by the people of Dorchester. Thus 
these three towns, were settled from Massachusetts. The first court holden in 
Connecticut, was on the 26th of April, 1636, ‘These courts consisted of two 
principal men from each town, and on great and trying occasions, a commit- 
tee of three, was associated with them. ‘Thus situated, these first settler re- 
rhained ti!} 1639, ‘when the free planters all met at Hartford, and without the 
intervention of any delegates, formed a Constitution in the following words: 


« FORASMUCH as it hath pleased the Almighty God, by the wise disposi- 
tion of his Divine Providence, $0. to order and dispose of things, that we the 
inhabitants and residents of Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, are now co- 
babiting and dwelling in and upon the river of Connecticut, and the Jands. 
thereunto adjoining ; and well knowing where a people are gathered togeth- 
er, the word of God requireth that, to. maintain the peace and union of such 
a people, there should be an. orderly and decent government established ac- 
cording to,God, to order and dispose of the affairs of the people at all seasons, 
ag occasion, should require ; do therefore associate and conjoin ourselves to be 
as one public Srare or CemmMonwgattTu; and do, for ourselves and our 
successors, and such as shall be adjoined to us as any time hereafier, enter into 
combination and confederation together, to maintain and preserve the liberty 
and purity of the gospel of our Lorp Jesus, which we now profess, as also 
the discipline of the’churches; which, according to the truth of said gospel, is 
now practised amongst us; as also in our civil affairs to be guided and goyern- 
ed according to such laws, rules, orders and decrees, as shail be macie, ordered 
and deepest as followeth : : 

i. [tis ordered, sentenced and decreed, that there shall be yearly two gene- 
ral assemblies, or courts ; the one on the second ‘Phursday of Apri, the other 
the second Thursday of September following: The first shall be called the 
Courr or Eveerion, wherein shall be yearly chosen, from time to time, 
so many magistrates and other public officers as shall be found requisite ;— 
whereof one to be chosen governor for the year ensuing, and until another be 
chosen, and no other magistrate to _be.chosen for more than one year; provid- 
ed always there being six chosen beside the governor, which being chosen 
and sworn according to an oath recorded. for that purpose, shall have power to 
administer justice according to the laws here established, and for want thereof, 


according to the rule of the word of God; which choice shall be made by all, 
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that are admitted freemen, and have taken the oath of fidelity, and do cohabi 
within this jurisdiction, having been admitted inhabitants by the major part of 
the town where they live, or the major pars of such as shall be then present. 

If. It is ordered, sentenced and decreed, that the election of the aforesaid 
magistrates shall be on this manner ; every person present and qualified for 
choice, shall bring in (to the persons deputed to receive them) one single pa- 
per, with the name of him written on it whom he desires to have governor, and 
he that hath the greatest number of papers shall be governor for that year: 
and the rest of the magistrates or public officers to: be chosen in this manner : 
the secretary for the time being shall first read the names of all that are to be put to, 
choice, and then shall severally nominate them distinctly, and every one that 
would have the person nominated to be chosen shall bring in one single paper 
written upon; and he that would not have him chosen shall bring in a blank, 
and every one that has more written papers than blanks, shall be a magistrate 
for that year; which papers shall be received and told by one or more that 
shall be then chosen, by the court, and sworn to be faithful therein: but in 
case there should not be six persons, as aforesaid, hesides the governor, out of 
those which are nominated, then he, or they, which have the most written pa- 
pers shall be a magistrate or magistrates for the ensuing year, to make up the 
aforesaid number. ; 

JIL. It is ordered, sentenced and decreed, that the secretary shall not nom- 
inate any person new, nor shall any person be chosen newly into the magistracy, 
which was not propounded in some general court before, to be nominated the 
next election: And to that end it shall be lawful for each of the towns afure- 
said, by their deputies, to nominate any two whom they conceive fit to be put 
to election, and the court may add so many more as they shall judge requisite. 

IV. [tis ordered, sentenced and decreed, that no person be chosen governor 
above once in two years; and that the governor be always a member of some 
approved congregation, and formerly of the magistracy within this jurisdiction, 
and all the magistrates freemen of this commonweaith ; and that no magistrate 
or other public officer shall execute any part of his or their office before they 
are severally sworn, which shall be done in the face of the court, if they be pre- 
sent, and in case af absence, by some deputed for that purpose. ‘ 

Y. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that to the aforesaid court of elec- 
tion, the severaltownsshall send their deputies, and when the elections are end- 
ed they may proceed in any public service, as at other courts ; also the other 
general court in September shall be for making of laws and any other public 
occasion which concerns the good of the Commonwealth. 

VI. it is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that the governor shall, either by, 
himself or by the secretary, send out summonses to the constables of every, 
town, for the calling of those two standing courts, one month at least before 
their several times ; and also, if the governor and the greatest part of the ma. 
gistrates see cause, upon any special occasion, to call a general court, they 
may give order to the secretary so to do within fourteen days warning ; and 
if urgent necessity so require, upon a shorter notice, giving sufficient grounds 
for itto the deputies when they meet, or else be questioned for the same. And. 
ifthe governor, or major part of the magistrates shall either neglect or refuse to 
call the two general standing courts, or either of them, as also at cther times 


when the occasions of the commonwealth require, the freemen thereof, or the. 


major part of them shall petition to them so to do ; ifthen it be either denied 
or neglected, the said freemen, or the major part of them, shall have power to. 
give order to the constables of the several towns to,do tle. saine, and so may 
meet together and choose to themselves a moderator, and, may proceed to do, 
any act of power which any other general courts may. 

VIL. Itis ordered, so ae and decreed, that after there are warrants giv- 
en out for any of the said general courts, the constable or constables of each. 
town shall forthwith give notice distinctly to the inhabitants of the same, in, 
some public assembly, or by going or sending from house to house, that at a. 
place and time by him or them limited and set, they meet and assemble them- 
selves together, to elect and choose certain deputies to, be at the general court 
then following, to agitate the affairs of the commonwealth, which said depu- 
ties shall be chosen by all that are admitted inhabitants in the several towns, 
and have taken the oath of fidelity ; provided, that none be chosen a deputy 
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fér any general court which isnot a freeman of thiscommonwealth: The az 
foresaid deputy shall be chosen in manner following ; every person that is pre- 
sent and qualitied, as before expressed, shall bring the names of such, written 
on several papers, as they desire to have chosen, for that employment ; and 
those three four more or less, being the number agreed on to be chosen, for 
that time, that have the greatest number of papers written for them, shall be 
deputies for that court ; whose names shall be indarsed on the back side of the 
warrant, and returned into the court with the constable or constables hand un- 
to the same. 

VILL. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield shall have power, each tawn, to send four of their freemen as 
their deputies, to every general court ; and whatsoever other towns shall be 
hereafter added to this jurisdiction, they shall send so many deputies as the 
court shall judge meet; a reasonable proportion to the number of freemen 
that are in said towns, being to be attended therein ; which deputies shall 
have the power of the whole town to give their votes, and allowance to all such 
laws and orders as may be for the public good, and anto which the said towns 
are to be bound. : ’ 

IX. Ititordered, sentenced, and decreed, that the deputies, thus chosen, 
shall have power and liberty -to appoint a time and a place of meeting togeth- 
er, before any general court, to advise and consult of all such things as may 
concern, the good of the public ; as also to examine their own elections, wheth- 
er according to the order; and if they or the greatest part of them find any 
election to be illegal, they may seclude such for the present from their meet- 
ing, and return,the same, and their reasons to the court; and if it prove true, 
the court may fine the party or parties se intruding, uponthe town, if they see 
cause, and pe out a warrant to go to a new election in a legal way, either in 
Pau or in whole ; also the said deputies shall have power to fine any that shall 
be disorderly at their meeting, or for not ceming in due time or place, accor- 
ding to appointment ; and they may return said fine into the court if it be re- 
fused to be paid, and the treasure to take notice af it, and to estreat or levy 
the same as he doth other fines. ; 

X. It is ordered, sentenced and decreed, that every general court (except 
such as, through neglect of the governor and the greatest part of the magistrates 
the freemen themselves do call,) shall consist of the governor, or some one chosen 
to moderate the court and fourother magistrates at least, with the major part ofthe 
deputies of the several fowns legally chosen ; and in case the freemen, or the 
major part of them, through negiect or refusal of the governor and major part 
pf the magistrates, shall calla court that shall consist of the major part of the free- 
men that are present, or their deputies, with a moderator chosen by them ; in 
which said general court shall consist the SupREME Power of the Common- 
WEALTH, and they osly shall have power to MAKE Laws or repeal them, 
to grant levies, to admit freemen, to dispose of lands undisposed of, to several 
towns or persons, and also shall have power to ca// other courts or magistrate, 
erany other person whatsoever, into question for any misdemeaner ; and may 
for just causes displace or deal otherwise, according to the nature of the of- 
fence; and also may deal in any other matter that concerns the good of this, 
Commonwealth, except election of magistrates, which chall be. done by the whole 
body of freemen; in which court the governor or moderator shall have power 
to order the court, to give liberty af speech, and to silence unreasonable and. 
disorderly speaking, to put all things to vole, and in case the, vole be equal, to, 
have a casting voice ; but noneof these courts shall be adjourned or dissolved 
without the consent of the major part of the court. ' 

XI. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that when any general court, 
upon the occasions of the Commonwealth, have agreed upon ayy sumor sums 
of money to be levied upon the several towns within this jurisdiction, that a 
committee be chosen to set out and appoint what shall be the proportion of ev~ 
ery town to pay, of the said levy, provided the committee be made up of an 
equal number out of each town. 14th January, 1638.”* 

On a close attention te this Constitution, it will appear, that it contains the 
yital prineiples of our present government. A governor, asaistants and depu- 

* This as we now date, wes 1632, 
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ties formed the Legislature. The governor and assistants weré to be choseé 
once in €ach year—the deputies were to be chosen for every general court; 
and of these courts there were to be two every year. This Constitution was also 
formed {or those fiee planters, and for such a3 should be adjowned to them ut any 
dime thereafter Vhe powers vested in this general court, were just such asthe 
people saw fit to give them; and surely, the people, who are the source of all pow 
er, night controul this subject, ‘These powers aré thus éxpressed—* In which 
said general court shall consist the supreme power of the commonwealth, and 
they only shall have power to make laws or repeal thém; to grant levies, to 
admit freemen, to dispose of lands undisposed of to several towns or persons, 
and also shall have power to cali other courts or magistrates, or any other per- 
son whatsoever into quéstion for any misdetheanor, and may; for just causes, 
displace or deal otherwise, according to the nature of the offence, AND ALSO 
MAY DEAL IN ANY GTHER MATTER THAT CONCERNS THE GOOD OF 
£HIS COMMONWEALTH; EXCEPT THE ELECTION OF MAGISTRATES, 
WHICH SHALL BE DONE BY THE WHOLE BODY OF FREEMEN.” Itis 
an important fact in this controversy, that the above clause of the original 
Constitution, in all its substantial parts, has been ever deemed a fundamental 
tegulation in the government of Connecticut. It is found in every book of Sta- 
tutes from 1672 to 1796, ard is now in fall force. Phtis the people, in 1639, 
vested the general court, or assembly, with the power of making aiid repeal- 
ing all laws, anil of dealing wit ali other matters; except the choice of magis- 
trates. And might not the people grant this power? ‘Ibis is now our Consti- 
tution=-oiir fundamental regulation by which power is exercised. Who then 
shall complain? Surely not those who reiterate, with every breath, that thé 
people are the source of all power, If the people of Connecticut made this 
Constitution; I entreat those who advocate the mght of the people to make 
Constitutions, to permit the people still to enjoy it. 

But it is objected, that by this Constitution, no person could be chosen gov- 
ernor more than once in two years, whereas a material alteration hath since 
taken place. Yo this I reply, that this article of the Constitution was altered 
by the freemen in the year 1660, as appears in ‘Truntbull’s history; page 245. 
“At this election, the freemen having found, by long experience, that the 
clause in the third (it should be fourth) fundamental article, incapacitating 
ny person to be chosen governor more than once in two years; was preju- 
dicial rather thai advantageous to the colony, resolved that there should be 
liberty for theannual choice of the same person governor, or of any other whony 
they should judge best qualified to serve the commonwealth.” It is also 6b- 
jected that by this Constitution, only six Assistants wére to be chosens where- 
as the Charter provided for twelve, and the last mentioned number is now our 
guide. ‘Yo this reply, the Constitution provides (see article Ist.) for the 
choice of so many magistrates as should be found requisite, provided there 
should be six chosen besides the Governor, leaving to the freemen the 
right of electing more if they pleased It is also objcted that by this Constitu- 
tion, the Governor was to be chosen from among the magistrates —that he wag 
to be a memberof av approved congregation—tirat there is no provision for 
the choice of a Licutenznt Governor—tliat the two Housés met on the same. 
floor—that one House had not a negative upon the other, and that a majority 
of the whole number decided, every question. ‘Lo these objections, it may be 
replied, the Legislature had the power, by the original compact made by the 
people, of making all these alterations—they have made them, and there has 
been an acquiescence of nyore than a centary without a murmur. Who then 
shall complain ? ‘ 

It is objected again, that the people, who made this Constitution, were 
British subjects—settled in a country wot their own, and of course their acts 
were yeid. ‘To this J apswer, first, his Constitution was formed for the ben- 
efit of those planters-it was a rule of civil conduct by then adopted. If we 
admit that the government of Grest-Bfitain could have interfered and sub-— 
jected then to its controul, still ro such measure was resorted to. Can it then 
be said that this voluntary associstion was not valid as it regarded its mem- 
bers? or will #t be insisted that these our dricestors were in the degraded con 
ities ef Africas slaves, and incapable of making a valid largaiia ? It is one 
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Suestion whether they might not have been regarded as subjects of the British 
‘empire by the King, and another whether, if he did not treat them as rebels, 
but as an independent people, their mternal regulations were not obligatory 
upon themselves. But, : ; ah ae 

Secondly, The King of England, to whom the colony was in subjection, 
if it was under any subjection, was so far from considering our ancestors in a 
State of rebellion in consequence of the establishment of civil government 
among themselves, that in 1662 he actually gave them a charter, knowing 
it the time of granting it, all their acis as a people, and confirmjng them by 
a public declaration. This charter will be attended to immediateiy. In the 
mean time, let it be remarked, that if in the formation of the Constitution of 
1639, the people were acting as rebels (which would be a hard saying in 
the mouths of men constantly lisping the omnipotence of the people) 
still, if their sovereign approved of their conduct and ratified their acts, then, 
upon established principles, those acts are as valid as tho’ made or dove by au- 
thority originally given. ‘The maxim that every subsequent ratification is 
equal to a prior command, opperates here with full force. ; 

Vhirdiy, If this position of the gentleman be well founded, it follows that 
all the state Constitutions formed before 1782, when Great-Britian recognized 
the independénce of the United States, were void, being made by people 
then declared rebels, and most of the Constitutions inentioned in the Address 
were made antecedent to that period. It may be answered, that in 1776 the 
states declared themsélves independent, and by this declaration were author- 
ized to legislate for themselves. [admit this principle, and on the same ground, 
J assert that our ancestors in 1639 formed themselves into a‘ public state or 
commonwealth,” with full powers to legislate for themselves. For this pur- 
pose I will read /again the preamble to the Constitution.—lt is in these words : 

“ Yorasmuch as it bath pleased the Almighty Goo, by the wise disposition 
of his Divine Providence, so to order and dispose 6f things, that we the in« 
habitants and residents of Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, are now co- 
habiting and dwelling in and upon the river of Connecticut and the lands there- 
unto adjoining, and well knowing where a people are gathered together the 
word of Gop requireth that, to maintain the peace and union of such a peo- 
ple, there should be an orderly and decent government established according 
to Gop, to order and dispose of the affairs of the people at all seasons, as 
occasion should require ; do therefore associate and conjoin ourselves to be as 
one public Srare or COMMONWEALTH ; and do, for ourselves and our suc- 
cessors, and such as shell be adjoined to us at any time hereafter; enter inte 
combination and confederation together, to maintain and preserve the liberty 
and purity of the gospelof our Lorp Jesus, which we now profess, as also 
the discipline of the churches, which, according to the truth of said gospel, 
is now practised amongst us ; as also in our civil affairs to be guided and gov- 
erned according to such laws, rules, orders, and decrees, as shall be made, 
ordered, and decreed.” 

Surely the above is an ample declaration of the power.of self-government: 

Thus the colony of Connecticut was established on the ground of voluntary 
ompact—was governed by laws made by rulers of its ownchoice, agreeable to 
its own freé and wise laws, and thus it remained till the Charter of 1662. Did 
this Charter abrogate this Constitution and those laws ? By no means—it was a 
solemn and deliberate confirmation of both. 

{n 1661 the general ceurt at Hartford transmitted a petition to King Charles, 
2d, fora Charter. This they deemed necessary, as it was a maxim among the 
governments of Europe, that the western world belonged to the nations whe 
had discovered it, In this petition they supplicate his majesty in tue follow- 
ing words—* «* May it please your majesty graciously to bestow upon your 
humble supplicants, such royal manificence, according’ to the tenor of a draft 
or instrument, which is ready here to be tendered ut your gracious order.” — 
This petition «vas answered, and the Charter granted in 1662; and it con-~ 
fains a declaration that it was done, at the humble petition of the persons te 
whom it was given. It is well known that no hostility existed at that time, ix 


* Trumbull 542-3, 
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the British court, towards the colony, no surmise was ever formed that thé 
Charter was’ not satisfactory to the people, and historians telius, that it wag, 
highly grateful ¢o theer feelings and wishes. Be this as it may, the people of 
the colony received this Charter—it wag declared, in their presence, to be# 
long to them, and they appointed persons to take it into their custody, and to’ 
Keep it for the colony. ‘Thus we read in Trumbull, p. 261, Oct. 9th, 1662, 
““Upon the day of the election; the Charter was publicly. read to. the free- 
men and declared to belong to them and their successors. They then proceed- 
ed to make cheice of Mr. Wyllys, Mr. Tlacott,and Mr. Allen to receive the 
Charter into their custody, and to keep it in behalf of the colony. It was or- 
dered, that an oath should be administered, by thé court, to the freemen, bind- 
ing.them to a faithfal discharge of the trust committed to them,” ‘The histo- 
rian further iaforms us, that tie same “ general assembly established all former 
officers, civil and military, in their respective places of trust; und enacted 
that alk the laws of the colony should be continued in full force, ex= 
cept: such as should be,found contrary to the Charter. It was also enacted 
that the same colony seal should be continued.” his Charter provided for 
the election of the Governor, deputy Governor and Assistants by the freemen 
(or as they are stiled mémbers of the company) and it gave to the Governor, 
deputy Governor, Assistants and freemen or their deputies, the same powers 
of inaking laws in all cases and_relating to all subjects, as had-been vested in 
the General Assembly by the original Constitution of 1639. Whose them was 
this government, thus ratified by the Charter? Surely it was the government 
: ; ‘ : ¥ 
of the people of the colony of Connecticut. , me 

Hitherto [have spoken only ofthe colony of Connecticut.—I will now turn. 
theattention of the Legislature to the colony of New-Hayen, and trace it 
from its origin toits union with Connecticut in 1665, under the Charter. The 
first settlers of New-Haven were from England—they arrived in, Boston, and 
their history thus commences in Trumbull, 89—90. : 

** While the planters of Connecticut were thus exerting themselves in proses 
cuting and regulating the affairs of that colony, another was projected and sets 
tled at Quinnipiack, * afterwards called New-Haven. On the 26th of July, 
1637, Mr. John Davenport, Mr. Samuel Eaton, Theophilus Eaton and Ed. 
ward Hopkins, Esquires, Mr. Thomas Gregson, and many others of good char- 
acters and fortunes, arrived at Boston. Mr. Davenport had been a famous 
minister in the city of London, and was a distinguished character for piety, 
learning and good conduct. _Manyof his congregation, on the account of the 
ésteem which they had for his person and ministry, followed. kim into New- 
England Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hopkins had been merchants in London, 
possessed great estates, and were men of eminence for their abilities and integ- 
tity. The fame oi Mr, Davenport, the reputation and good estates of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of this company, made the people of the Massachusetts ex- 
ceedingly desirous of their settlement in that commonwealth. Great pains 
were taken not only by particular persons and towns, but by the general court, 
to jix ie thecolony. Charlestown made them large offers ; and Newbu- 
ry proposed to give up the whole town tothem. The general court offered 
themany place which they should choose. +” But they were determined. to’ 
plant a distinct edlony... By the pursuit of the Pequots to the westward, the 
inglish became acquainted with that fine tract along the shore, from Saybrook 
to airfield, and with its several harbors. It was represented as fruitful, and 
happily situated for navigation and commerce. ‘I'he company therefore pro- 
jected a settlement in that part of the country. 

In the fail of 1637, Mr. Eaton and others, who were of the company, made 
a journey to Connecticut, to explore the lands and harbors on the sea coast.— 
They pitched upon Quinnipiack for the place of their settlement. They 
erected a poor hut, in which a few men subsisted through the winter. 

On the.S0th of March, 1638,.Mr. Davenport, Mr. Prudden and Mr. Samn- 
el Eaton, Theophilus Eaton, Esquire, with the people of their company sail 
ed from Boston for Quinnipiack. In about a fortnight they arrivedat their de~ 

* This is sometimes spelt Quillipiack, and Qinnepioke, 

$ Winthrop’s Journal, p. 151, 
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sired port. On the 18th of April they kept their first Sabbath in the place: 
The people assembled under a large spreading oak, and Mr. Davenport 
preached to them from Mathew vi. 1. fe insisted on the temptations of the 
wilderness, made such observations, and gave such directions and exhortations 
as were pertinent to the then present state of his hearers. He left this remark, 
‘That heenjoyed a good day.” 


This was in 1638. ‘The first intimation we have of any form of civil gov- 
ernment isin page 91 of the same history, where we are told that these plan- 
fers, at the close of a day of fasting and prayer, entered into the following 
covenant, viz: “That as in matters that concern the gathering and ordering 
6fa Church, so alsoin all public offices which concern civil order ; as choice 
of magistrates and officers, making and repealing laws, dividing allotments of 
inheritance, and all things of like nature, they would all of them be ordered by 
the rules, which the scripture held forth to them.” I anvaware that this isan 
old fashioned way of beginning a Constitation ; but the people saw fit to 
adopt it: and I do humbly. insist that if the people, in whom resides alk 
power, choose to adniit the word of God as the rule of their civil conduct, in 
preference to the opinions of any men, even of those enlightened and virtuous 
men who are receiving ‘ their reward in the thankfulness of nations,” they 
may thus act, without incurring the just censure of their friends, unless it can 

_be shew that'in one nation at least, sucha rule of action hath proved des- 
tructive of the interests of society. 

'Phese free planters continued nore than a year without any other Constitu- 
tion than the one before mentioned. 

On the 4th of June, 1639, they all met in a large barn of Mr. Newman’s, and 
proceded to lay the foundation of their civil and religious polity. Mr. Da- 
Venport introduced the business by a sermon from the words. of the royal 
‘preacher; “ Wisdom hath builded her house—-she bath hewn out her seven 
pillars.” They then formed their Constitution, which appears at largein Trum: 
Hull’s history, 553. Atthe general election in October following, ‘Theophilus 
Eaton was chosen Governor, and Mr Davenport above mentioned, gave him 
a charge, in open court, in the words of Deu. i. 16. 17. ‘And I[ charged 
‘your judges at that time, saying, hear the causes between the brethren, and 
‘judge righteously between every man and his brother, and the stranger that 
Ys with him. Ye shall not respect persons in judgement but ye shall hear the 
small as well as the great—ye shall not be afraid of the face of man, for the 
judgment is God’s, and the cause that istoo bard for you, bring it unto me 
and I will hear it.” 

Phe Constitution of New-Haven, like that of Connecticut, gave to the ma- 
gistrates chosen by the free burgesses, the power of making alé laws necessary 
for the well being of the community. Im 1654, other fundamental articles 
were adopted by the freemen, and added to the Constitution. Under this 
form of government, the people remained until 1665, when, after various at- 
tempts for that purpose, the colony of New-Haven united with the colony of 
€onnecticet, and was entitled to all the benefits of the Charter, and submitted 
voluntarily to all its regulations. ‘This union was net effected without much 
difficulty: a warm opposition existed against it, tho’ eventually all the towns 
acceded to it except Branford. Mr. Pierson, of that town, and his whole con- 
gregation, were so highly displeased that they removed into New-Jersey. We 
do not require of those who oppose our government, at’ this day, that they 
should emigrate to other states—we wish them to remain and enjoy, with grat- 
jtude, a state of society which Mr. Edwards. assures us, confers such unexam- 
pled happiness—we invite them with us, to sit under their own vines and fig- 
tree, and eat the fruit of their own labor. ‘ 

At the first election after this union, the magistrates were chosen in equal 
proportions from the two colonies. From that day to this, the union has been 

acquiesced in without a murmur, and its happy fruits in the peace, order, 
- wealth and power of the state, have fully evinced its wisdom. 

Thus we have followed our ancestors from their first entrance into the state,to 
their establishment ina government of their own choice, under a Charter pro+ 
saced by them, and which secured to thems their territorial limits and bthisk 


toe 


we may pronounce them in possession of as much freedom, as honest hearts, 
with wise heads, could desire. 

In 1687, under the reign of James If. an attempt was made to wrest from 
Connecticut her Charter. Sir Edmund Andross, claiming to be governor of 
New-England, came to Hartford, with sixty regular troops, demanded the 
Charter, and declared the government to be dissolved. The Assembly were 
then in session, and great numbers of people were convened. ‘The Charter 
was produced and laid op the table, and the subject was debated till evening, 
when the lights were extinguished, and the Charter was taken by a Capt. 
Wadsworth, assisted by other freemen, and deposited in a large hollow tree 
fronting the Wyllys house. The candles were then lighted, and peace and 
order prevailed. Sir Edmund assumed the government and closed the As- 
sembly in his majesty’s name. His reign, however, was short and inglorious ; 
he was universally detested, and in 1689, relinquished all pretensions to 
authority. In May, 1689, Governor Treat and the magistrates, at the 
desire of the freemen, resumed the government; and the freemen then vot- 
ed, “ That they would re-establish government as it was before, and at 
the time when Sir Edmond Andross took it, and to have it proceed as it did 
before that time, according to Charter, engaging themselves to submit to it ac- 
cordingly, until there should be a legal establishment among them.”—The As- 
sembly having formed, came to the following resolution: ‘* Ibat whereas this 
court hath been interrupted, inthe management of the government in. this col- 
ony of Connecticut, for nineteen months past, it isnow enacted, ordered and 
declared, that all the laws of this colony, made according to Charter, and 
courts constituted for the administration of government, as they were before 
the late interruption, shail be of full force and virtue for the future, and until 


‘this court shall see cause to make further and other alterations, according to 


the Charter.” The Assembly then confirmed ail military officers in their respect- 
ive posts, and proceeded to appoint their civil officers as had. been customary at 
the May sessions.—Trumbull. j 
Thus the freemen of Connecticut again ratified their government, by preser- 
ving and restoring the Charter, and their fundamental regulations, the palladi- 
um of their liberties. How different was the conduct of these read patriots, 
from that of some pretended patriots of this day Among those lovers of their 
country, the only strife was, who should most excel in protecting and defend- 
ing their happy government, to transmit it with its rich blessings, to their de. 


“scendants.—For this they labored, fought and bled. Who can refuse a tribute 


of admiration to their patience, their fidelity and their fortitude ? And shall a 
licentious mob, ora more decent, but equally mischievous convention, of their 
descendants, be permitted to sacrifice, in an hour, what they achieved by lives 
of glorious exertion ? Forbid it, oh my country ! 

The question whether Connecticut could rightly resume the government,, af- 
ter Sir Edmund Andross had attempted to destroy the Charter, was agitated 
in Great-Britain, and the opinions of Lord Somers, afterwards Lord, High 
Chancellor of England, of George Trely, afterwards one of the judges of the 
court of king’s bench, and of Edward Ward, three eminent, lawyers, concurred, 
in favor of the colony, Z 

Until the year 1698, the Legislature convened on one floor. In October-of 
that year, they were divided into two Houses by act of Assembly, and in May 
following the Fea of Representatives chose Mr. John Chester, Speaker. in 
1701 the Assembly first met at New-Haven. In 1708 the law directing that 
the Governor should be chosen from among the magistrates, was repealed. 

In the first book of Statutes now extant, which was printed in. 1672, the pow- 
er of the General Assembly, according to the Constitution of 1639, and the 
bill of rights as now acknowledged, are declared ; and they both appear in all 
the various editions and revisions to this day. in the same Statutes, we find 
the law for the choice of deputies, and their oath, which is the same as now 
administered. The freeman’s oath and the oath of fidelity are there given—See 
pages 20 and 53. The qualifications of freemen have never been varied ex- 
cept in favor of the right of suffrage, The law at first required an estate in 
housing or land, of the value of £20. In 1675 it was reduced to £10, in 
1689 it was placed en a freehold estate of forty shillings yearly value—same Stat~ 
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ites, pages 26—4 —29,. How much land could then be bought for £20, we 


may conjecture from the fact, that the town of Stamford was sold in 1640, 
for £30. sterling. It is true the law directing the manner of aseertacw- 
gng the qualification of freemen has been ditered. Anciently, this was 
done bythe Governor and Company—then by the Selectmen—-and now by 
the civilanthority and Selectmen. ‘The original laws fix the principle—It must 
always rest with the Legislature to legislate as to the mode of becoming qualified 
to vote. 

Thus, Sir, our ancient land-marks were established more than a century 
and an half ago. ‘hey are now the same—They are venerable by age— 
They have neyer been removed.—They were placed ia a wilderness to direct 4 
few freemen in the pursuit of freedom and happiness. To them, they proved 
sure guides, ‘Their descendants, with their eyes fixed on them, have multi- 
plied to nearly three hundred thousand, and have enjoyed a truly enviable 
state of society. Shall ave then, at the -eall of reformers, suffer these monu- 
ments to be destroyed? | If a heavy denunciation was pronounced against him 
who destroyed his neighbor’s land-marks, what shall be said of these who 
would destroy the land-marks of this gteat people? 

_Lf the facts regarding Connecticut are correctly detailed, it follows that the 
vital principles of our government were established by the people in 1639— 
these principles were confirmed by the Charter of 1662. ‘This Charter was 
received by the people, and by them delivered to their agents for elie 
dy. In 1687, the people rescued this Charter from the meditated destrectfon 
of Sir Edmund Andross, and, atthe close of his tyrannical reigo of 19 months, 
again declared that, and the fundamental regulations then in force, to be their 
government. ‘Ihe fundamental regulations regarding.the powers of the Gen- 
eral Assembly—the qualification of freemen—the election of the Legislature 
remain unaltered, and are wisely deemed a sufficient security. ‘Then weare 
safe in asserting that, till. the declaration of independence in 1776, the peo- 

le of Connecticut had a Constitution of their own, made in the most popu- 
ie. and free manner. Has it been since destroyed ? 

The first notice which we find in the Legislative proceedings of absolving 
our allegiance to the crown’ of England, is in May 1776. At this Assembly 
Jaws were enacted, directing processes to issue in the name of the ‘* Govern- 
or and Company” instead of ‘ his majesty”—the freeman’s oath was altered 
s0 as fo exclude any allegiance to the King, and in the forms of oaths of the 
grand and petit jurors, the name of King was omitted, and Governor and Com- 
pany inserted,” In October, 1776, the Legislature passed the following act, 
approving the declaration of independence which had been made on the 4th 
et July preceding :— ’ 

“ WHEREAS GEORGE the Third, King of Great Britain, hath un- 
justly levied war against this and the other United States of America, declar- 
“ed them out of his protection, and abdicated the government of this staie, 
whereby the good people of this state are absolved from their allegiance and 
subjection to the Crownof Great Britain. And whereas the repr esciggiices of 
the said United States in General Congress assembled, have published and de- 
clared that these United Staies are, and of right ought to be free and indepen- 
dent states, and that they ate absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown : 


«© RESOLVED by this Assembly, that they approve of the declaration of 
independence published by said Congress, and that this colony is, and of 
right ought tobe, a free and independent State, and that the inhabitants there- 
of are resolyed from all allegiance to the British Crown, a d all political con- 
nexions between them and the King of Great-Britain, ‘giana ought to be to- 
tally dissolved, * d 

«© And be it enacted by the Governor, Council, and Representatives, in Gen- 
eral Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the form of civil 
government in this State shall continue to beas established by Charter received 
from Charles the second, Kingof England, sofaras an adherence to the same 
will be consistent with an absolute independence of this state on the Crown of 
<Great-Britain; and that all officers, civil and military, heretofore appointed 
by this state, continue in the execution of their several offices, and the laws 


. 
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af this state shall continue in force until otherwise ordered : And that for the fur 
ture all writs and processes in law or equity, shail issue Jn the name of the 
Governor and Company of ihe State of Connecticut ; and that in all summon- 
ses, attachments, and other processes before any Assistant or Justice of the 
Peace, the words one of his majesty’s Justices of the Peace, be omitted, and 
that instead thereof be inserted Jusiice of the Peace ; and that no writ or pro- 
cess shall have or bear any date saye the year of our Lord Christ only; any 
law, usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. And that the act in 
alteration of anact prescribing forms of writs, processes, &c. be repealed, and 
the same is hereby repealed.” 

By this act the declaration of independence was approbated, and Connecticut 
was .deciared free and independent ; and it was further enacted “ that the 
form of civil government should continue to be as established by Charter.”— 
At the same session of Assembly a form of oath was prescribed, and directed 
to be taken by ail officers and freemen before the first of January 1777.° In 
December, 1776, this last mentioned law was repealed, and in May, 1777; the 
two following acts were passed: 


* An act prescribing and enjoining an oath of fidelity to this State. 


“ WHEREAS this State and the rest of the Wnited States in America, 
are become free and independent Stutes, and have by the unanimous declaration 
of their delegates, in the continental Congress assenibled, published to all the 
‘world such their freedom and independegce : 

“ BE it enacted by the Governor, COuncil, and. Representatives, in Gene- 
ral Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, that all members of the 
General Assembly, and all officers ciyil and military, and freemen of this state, 
Shall take the following oath, viz. 


You A. B. do swear by the name of the everliving GOD, that you will be true 
and faithful to the state of Connecticut, asa free and independent state, and 
én all things do your duty as a good and faithful subject of the said state, in sup- 
porting the righis, liberties, and privileges of the same. So help you GOD. 

«< And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, ‘That when said oath 
shall be administered to any of the people called Quakers, it shall be by way 
of affirmation ; and that no person shail execute any office, civil or military, 
or give their vote or suffrage for the same, after the first day of September next, 
unless such persons shall have first taken said oath, if thereto required by prop- 
er authority: and it shall bethe duty of the authority administering such oath, 
to give a certificate thereof; and the names of the persons to whom the same 
hath been administered shall be enrolled in the town-clerk’s office in the same 
manner as the names of freemen are enrolled. ? 

“ Provided nevertheless, that nothing in this act shall extend to prevent any 
person under the age of twenty-one years, who hath aright by law, from vot: 
ing for the choice of military officers. 

** An act prescribing the form of an oath to be taken by the free- 
men of this State, and for enjoining the same on the proper 
subjects thereof. 
“BE it enacted by the Governor, Council, and Representatives, in General 

Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, ‘Vhat for the future the fol 

lowing form of an oath be, and itis hereby established to be taken and admin- 

istered to the freemen of this State, viz. 

«You A. B. being, by the Providence of God, an inhabitant of this state of 
Connecticut, do swear bythe name of the ecerliving God, that you will he true and 
faithful to the Governor and Company of this state,and the CONSTIVUTION 
‘and government thereof, asa free and independent state, and whensoever you 
shall be called to give your voie or suffrage touching any matter which concerns 
this state, you shall give it as in your conscience you shalljudge will conduce to 
the best good of the sume, without respect of persons or favor of any man. So 
help you GOD. 


«And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, ‘That no freeman 
within this state, shall be allowed to vote in the election of any, of the officers 
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ef government until he has takea the aforesaid oath, in open freemen’s meect+ 
ing, in the town where he dwells; the said oath to be administered by an As- 
sistant or Justice of the Peace, and the names of the freemen enrolled ; any 
jaw, usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“« Provided nevertheless, ‘That where the necessity of the case may require 
it, said oath may be administered by the town-clerk, or one of the select-men. 

“« And be it further enacted, ‘That the act passed by the General Assembly 
in May last, entitled, ‘* An actin alteration of anact, entitled, an act prescrib- 
ing and establishing the forms of oaths in this colony,” so far only as the same res- 
pects the form of an oath for freemen, be, and the same is hereby repealed and 
made void ; and that when the same shall be taken by the people ealled Qua- 
kers, it shall be by way of solemn affirmation.” 


Here it will be seen that the freemen’s oath bound those who took it «* to be 
true and faithful to the Governor and Company of this State, and the Con- 
stitution and government thereof asa free and independent State.” This Stat. 
ute also enjoined adlihe freemen, before they could vote, to take the aforesaid 
oath, and directed that their names should be enrolled in the town-clerk’s of- 
fice. This cath, substantially, is now taken by all who are admitted to be free- 
men. Hence we see that ail officers of our government since 1777, and ail free- 
mea have agreed again to our government as it stood before that time, if volun- 
furily swearing to support a government, imports an assent to it. And more 
citizens of Connecticut have thus sworn to support our Constitution since May, 
1777, than there are now taxable males in the State. These Justices also have 
taken and administered this oath. And what is its obligation? Have our ap- 
peals to Yeaven been only impious mockeries? Let those declare this who are 
prepared to abide the consequences ! t - 
___ itis urged, however, that the declaration of independence, and our separa- 
» tion from Great-Britain, destroyed our government, and consequently left us 

In a state of nature. If this be true, it is very unfortunate that it was not dis- 
covered before the lapse of twenty-seven years. This argument, if I rightly 
apprehend my adyersaries, is the sheet-anchor of their defence. ‘Yorthis | an- 
swer, & 

T. Great-Britain never assumed any authority over this colony, till her at- 
tempt to tax us, inconsistent with our right to govern ourselves, except during 
the reign of James II. as before stated. It is true Great-Britain had the power 
of making peace and war, and directing our external relations. ‘The United 
States now have the same power—nay, the laws of the United States, and the 
Constitution, are the supreme laws of the land: And yet did the establishment 
of the national Constitution operate the destruction of the state governments ? 
or would an annihilation of the federal compact destroy the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, adopted in the year 1788? ‘These questions can receive but one 
‘answer from unprejudiced men. ‘The Charter of Charles LI. vested the peoples 
of Connecticut with an absolute right of governing themselves by rulers of their 
choice, and by laws of their own framing. ‘This Charter was not to remain 
during the pleasure of the king, but forever ; and had the island been destroy- 
ed by an earthquake, or subdued by a foreign foe, the rights of the colony 
would not have been thereby affected. Our right of government was as am- 
ply secured as our territorial rights ; both were protected by laws paramount 

he will of the king. No potentate—no government—no individual, can de- 
strey or impair a grant, withqut yiolating the immutable principles of justice. 
Our chartered rights, then, were in no way impaired by our separation from 
Great-Britain : The only effect of this separation was an increase of out politi- 
cal rights; and it is singular logic, that newly acquired powers or rights should 
annihilate those which were before possessed. But it is said, why, upon these 
principles, did the Assembly, in May, 1777, enact that the form of civil goy- 
ernment should coniznue, &c.? Lask, why did they nat, upon the principles 
urged against me, instantly erect a government? I ask again, why does the 
Constitution af the United States declare, inthe 10th amendment to it, that 
** the powers not delegated. to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to:the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the peo~ 
ale?” Who, fora moment, ever supposed, that if astate delegated to the United 
Bites only one half of its political powers, that it did not retdin the other half ? 
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Yet the wisdom, or rather the caution of the people of the United States, ha¥ 
provided against such an event. So this state, to silence some enquiry, to sat- 
isfy some dotbting mind, or from abundant caution, declared that their Con 
stitution should ContiInveE their Constitution. But again, I consider this 
act, like the act containing our bill of rights, as a mere declaration of facts or 
principles. The legislature of 1777, containing many men acquainted with the 
history of our government from the beginning, observing that other states were 
making Constitutions, made a public declaration to the world, that the Consti- 
tution which had not been affected by our independence, should remain. If it 
was nota necessary measure, stilhit was prudent, in times when stability was 
essential to our political existence. Connecticut then being possessed of a gov- 
ernment secured to her by a Charter, which was not affected vy the declaration 
of independence, was not reduced to a state of nature. 

Widely different, however, was the condition of the other states, (Rhode-Isl- 
and excepted, which to this day remains under ber ancient form of govern- 
ment.) in these states either royal or proprietary governments were establish- 
ed. Pennsylvania and Maryland were of the latter character—the others, of 
the former. ‘The king, and the lords proprietors, appointed their governors, 
councillors and judges; of course’a renunciation of their allegiaiice to Great- 
Britain left them destitute of any authority, and it became necessary that they 
should adopt forms of civil government. But, ; 

If. If it be admitted, contrary to the plainest facts and principles, that on the 
declaration of independence, Connecticut had no form of civil government > 
still we are yet to Jearn, that we have remained destitute to this time. — [t will 
here be recollected, that we have proved, that twenty-seven years ago, the free- 
men solemnly appealed to heaven for the support of the Constztution and Gov- 
ernment of Connecticut. This Constitution and Government, as appears by 
Jaws passed at the same tine, were the Charter of Charles—the fundamental 
regulations adepted at the first settlement of the state, and the exercise of au- 
thority under them. Since 1777, all the freemen have taken the same oath ; 
and the whole body of the people have acquiesced. Haws have been passed, 
officers, of all grades, have been appointed—justiee has been administered, and 
penalties Have been inflicted, all resting for support on the’ constitation, laws 
and government, On this day we are told by the council for the defendants, 
thata rebellion here,would be treason. ‘hen indeed we have a legal and right- 
ful government; buta legal and rightful government, according to the maxims of 
the gentlemen, presupposes the assent of the peoplé.—Of course, the people 
have assented to this government, and thus established it, and those who would: 
subvert it are their worst enemies, notwithstanding any professions of affectiow 
for them. 

But it is said by Mr. Edwards, that there may bea legal government, with- 
out a Constitution, and to illustrate the idea, he cites the confederation of the 
States before the adoption of the national Constitution. That confederation was 
only a league between the several States to guard their exterior concerns. By 
the terms of it, the several states retained their freedom and independence.— 
Congress had no general powers of legislation. It was a mere advisory body. 
Such authority however es Congress had, was derived to them from the severak 
states through their legislatures, and we are not informed that the venerable 
men who composed that body, were deenied tyrants because the people never 
made a Constitution to guide them. But a rightful government cannot exist 
without a Constitution, unless a person may exercise power rightfully, without 


“any authority to exercise it. A Constitution, we have seen, “isa frame of civil 


government established in any state.” Government, as my adversaries use’ 
ihe term, is an exercise of authority :—If according to the frame established, it 
is rightful :—if in opposition to sach frame, or without it, it is a asurpation.— 


- When, therefore, we aré told that our government is legal and obligatory, we 


are to understand, that it is exercised by lawful authority—and when we are’ 
further told, that no lawful authority can be given except by the people, we 
are necessarily brought to the conclusion, that our government is exercised by 
authority derived from the people, the only source of legitimate power; and 
do insist, that those who assert that we have no Constitution derived from the 
people, te be consistent, must denounce’ the government of Connecticutras # 


: 


tistrpation :—this is indeed the language of the address, though the defence 


this day is attempted to be placed on different grounds, But it is said, that 
there cannot be a Constitution unless it defines the powers to be exercised.— 
This part of the argunient [ will discuss by stating a case and asking a question, 
Suppose the people of Massachusetts, at the abolition of their royal govern- 
ment, by the declaration of independence, had met in convention personally 
or by their delegates for that purpose appointed, and had entered into the fol- 
lowing compact: “ We the people of Massachusetts agree that the supreme 
authority of this state shall be vested in 2 governor, deputy governor, thirty 
senators and the representatives of the several towns chosen annually by the 
people, who shall constitute a general court, with fall power to make all /aws, 
and establish all officers necessary for the good govermment of this common- 


wealth.” Would this have been a Constitution ? or is it too laconig?—too in- , 


definite? Be it as it may, it is {he fotin—it is the fundamental regulation 
adopted by the peopée, and strange indeed will it be, if men who insist on the 
supreme power of the people, deny to them the right of forming a Constitu- 
tion unless it be made of certain specified dimensions. 

I will now turn the attention of your Excellency and the honorable Assem- 
bly, to the address, which it has been proved at the bar, was the joint produc- 
tion of these gentlemen, and their associates, on the 29th of August last, Speak- 
ing of the declaration of independence, it says, ‘Since that declaration, the 


people of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 


cania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia have 
formed Constitutions.” "Chis statement is untrue. New-Jersey has no Con. 
stitution ever formed by the people. . Its Constitution was made before the 
declaration of independence—and bears date the 2d of July, 1776, by a provine 
cial Vongress, chosen to legislate in those times of anarchy, and without any 
authority to form a Constitution ; nor was it ever submitted to the people. 
The present Constitution of Virginia was also formed by a house of Burges- 
ses, corresponding to our house of representatives, chosen without any rejer- 
ence to a Constitution, and completed on the 5th of July 1776, before a know! 
edge of the declaration of independence could haye reached Virginia. ‘Lhese 
facts are proved by the Constitution, and by Jeiferson’s notes, page 196—T7, an: 
authority which will not be questioned by my opponents. t 
The Constitution of New-York was formed, by a convention chosen for that 
purpose, in April 1777, when the. counties of Westchester, New-York, Rich- 
amond, Kings, Queens and Suffolk, were in the possession of the British troops. 
These six counties probably possessed more wealth and nearly as many inhab- 


itants as the remaining counties of the state. This Constitution was never sub- 


mitted to the people. Here, there are three states, like Cor necticut, without 
“ rudder or compass,” but as they abound with modern republicanism, perhaps 
their ships tay bedirected by some patent steam engine, to a haven of safety. 


of 


J remark further, that six of the states, viz. New-Hanpshire, Massachusetts, © 


Vermont, Delaware, Pennsylvania and Georgia have each had two Constitu~ 
fions, since 1776 ; and from present appearances, one of them may probably 
soon need a third. New-York has repaired hers in a c vention. 

The’ address next invites us to view the excellencies ef those Constitutions 
thus formed. Jt thus speaks: ‘Vo one of the Constitutions thus formed has’ 
changed. the rights of persons or of things with respeet to the Meenas, but all 
of them have defined and guarded the important civil and x 
man. They have separated powers, which, if connected, might be dangerous 
to each other or to the public. They have limited the bounds of each depari-’ 


ment of government, and have established first principles not to be changed but 


by consent of the people. They hace left to legislators the application of those 
principles, to judges the impartial construction of laws, and to executive offi- 
cers the power of effecting the objects of government,” 'Pnese assertions shew 
gross ignorance or grosser wickedness—the gentlemen were too precipitate— 


they should. have given mare than an hour’s reflection to this great subject— 
they should not have pl 


implicit confidence. in their draftsn ii, nOr aglopt- 
ed an address printed ethey left home, as the result of theilibleliberations, 
"Chis paragraph asserts, that in all the Constitutions, except ours, the legisla~ 
fiyey judicial and executive powers are separated by coustitutional: barriers: 


igious rights of 
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Now to the facts: In thestate of New-York, tlte judges of their county courte; 
except their first judges, may be members of the legislature. The senate, 
one branch of their legislature, is their supreme court of errors, and thus ex- 
ercises the highest judicial power—their governor, chancellor, and judges of 
their supreme court, are a council of revision, and all bills passed by the le- 
gislature; must be submitted to them. If they approve; the bill becomes a 
law—if they disapprove, the bill, w7th their reasons, is sent to the house in 
which it originated, and cannot become a law except by the approbation of 
two thirds of both houses of the assembly. ‘Thus are legislative, executive; 
and judicial powers blended ;—and thus, while the legislature does not con- 
troul the judges, the latter direct and influence the former, 

In New-Jersey, thé governor is appointed by the legislature—he and a legis= 
lative council are the court of appeals in the last resort. He is also chancellor, 
the highest judicial officer, and surrogate+general, to whom is committed the 
settlement of the estates of ail deceased persons. , 

In Virginia, that pink of republicanism, the governor is chosen by, and is 
the creature of, the legislature. The judges of their high courts, though not 
appointed annually; ave dependant on the legislature for their subsistence, — 
‘The justices of the peace, of whith there are from eight to forty in each couns 
ty, constitute their county courts—courts of civil and eriminal jurisdiction to 
a certain extent. These justices generally make up a majority of the legisla- 
ture, and no vacancy in theit body can be supplied, no sheriff; coroner, con= 
stable, or militia officer, can be appointed except on their recommendation.— 
Jeiferson’s notes, 191. This is the separation of powers in Virginia—this is 
Virginia republicanism ! } 

In both the Carolinas, in Maryland and Georgia, the goveriior is appoint 
ed by the legislature. Thus the executive is subjected to the legislative power, 

In many of the other states, the judges, though appointed during good bes 
havior, may be removed on the address of the legisiature. Thus in Pennsyl- 
vania the whole supreme court is now under this rod of chastisement, 

In Maryland; the Constitution declares that the judges shall hold their offi- 
ces during good behavior : yet in 1801, the judges, being of different political 
opinions from the reigning party, the law establishing the court was repealed b 
the legislature, re-enacted by the same legislature, and other judges appointed, 

The Constitution of the United States’ provides, that the judges shall hold 
their offices during good behavior ; yet we have seen the legislature remove 
sixteen judges, and we are sagely informed that this was done consistently 
with the Constitation. 

‘These examples exhibted by the address as models of government in which 
there is a wise separation of powers, I trust, will not be further urged. 

The address then speaks of the qualifications of freemen. Here again a 
comparison of Connecticut with the other states, is not shunned, either as it, 
regards the elector, of the person elected. 

Our Jaw requires réal estate of the valué of seven dollars per annum, or per« 
sonal estate in the list of one hundred and thirty-four dollars, This law is 
more favorable to the right of suffrage now, than it was a century ago. Let 
uslook at the models held up in the address, 

In Massachusetts, the qualifications are; real estate of the annual value of 
ten dollars, or personal property of two hundred dollars, 

In Rhode-Islandy none can vote but freeholders and their eldest son$, and 
the person offering the vote, must write his name on the back of it. 

In New-Jersey, the elector must be worth £50, (dollars at 7s6)he must 
have had twelve months residence, and paid taxes. 

In New-York, no person can vote for a senator or governor, tinless he has a 
freehold estate of two hundred and fifty dollars, above all debts charged thereon. 

In Virginia, no person can vote unless he be a freeholder of one bundred 
acres of wild land, or twenty-five acres of land with a house, or a house or 
lot in some town or city. ‘The‘freeholders, in that state do not constitute one 
half of the people taxed.—Jefferson’s notes, 173-174, 

It should also be remarked, that in all these statg the person offering to 
vote, must possess the qualification at the time j-—-but in Connecticut, a 
man once made free, remains so during life, unless disfranchised by the supe: 
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rier court. In many of the states, no man is eligible to the legislature or te 
the magistracy, unless he possess property to a certain amount; whereas in 
Connecticut, the most humble circumstances are no bar to elevation to any 
office. 

In New-Hampshire, a senator must have a freehold of the value of £200.— 
The governor must have an estate of the value of £1,000, at least half free- 
shold, . 

In Massachusetts, a representative must possess a freehold worth £100, or 
personal estate worth £200, and if he ceases to own the property during the 
period for which he was elected, his seat is vacated. A senator must possess 
a freehold of the value of £300, or £600 personal property, or that sum in 
both. . ‘Lhe governor must have a freehold of the value of £1,000, and 
must declare himself of the christian religion. 

In New-Jersey, membersof the house of representatives must be worth £500, 
and senators £1,000. 

In Delaware, the representatives must be freeholders—senators must have 
a freehold of 200 acres, or real and personal property, or either, of £1,000. 

fu Maryland, a representative must be worth £500—a senator, councillor, 
or delegate in congress must be worth £1,000, and a governor £5,000. 

In North-Carolina, a representative must have 100 acres of land in fee or 
for life—a senator 500 acres, and the governor must be worth £1,000 freehold 
estate. 

In South-Carolina, the representatives are chosen for two years. If a per- 
son be chosen in the district in which he resides, he must possess 500 acres of 
fand and ten negroes, or real estate of the value of £150 sterling clear of 
debt—if a non-resident, he must have a freehold estate of the value of £500 
sterling. Senators are chosen for four years—if a resident, he must have a. 
freehold of £300 sterling—if a non-resident, a freehold of £€1,000 ;—a gov- 
ernor must have an estate of £1,500 sterling clear of debt. ; 

In Georgia, a representative must have a real estate of the value of 250 
dollars, or a personal estate of the value of 500 dollars. Senators must have 
real estate of 500 dollars, or personal of 1,000 dollars, The governor is elect 
ed for two years, and he must have 500 acres of land, and other estate of the 
value of 4,000 dollars. ‘ 

The address also speaks of the necessity of a Constitution, to preserve free- 
‘dom in religion. Here we will turn to the Constitution of Massachusetts, one 
of the models, and take their declarations as our guides. 


«« As the happiness of a people, and the good order and preservation of civ- 
il. government, essentially depend upon piety, religion and morality ; and as 
these cannot be generally diffused through a community, but by the institution 
ef the public worship of God, and of public instructions in piety, religion and 
morality :—Therefore, to promote their happiness, and to secure the good or- 
der and preservation of their government, the people of this commonwealth 
have a right to invest their Legislature with power to authorise and require, 
and the. Legislature shall, from time to time, authorise and require the several 
towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious societies, to 
make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the institution of the public 
worship of God, and for the support and maintenance of public Protestant 
teachers of piety, religion, and miorality, in all cases, where such provision 
shall not be made voluntarily. 

Aud the people of this commonwealth have also a right to; and do, invest 
their Legislature with authority, to enjoin, upon all the subjects, an attendance 
upon the instructions of the public teachers, as aforesaid, at stated times and 
seasons, if there be any, on whose instructions they can conscientiously and 
conveniently attend :— 

Provided, notwithstanding, that the sevetal towns, parishes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic, or religious societies, shall, at all times, have the exclusive 
right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting with them, for their 
support, and maintensigde 

And all monies, paid by the subject, to the support of public worship, and. 
of the public teachers aforesaid, shall, if he require it, be uniformly applied te 
the support.of the public teacher, or teachers, of his own religious sect or de- 
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homination, provided there be any, on whose instructions he attends ; other. 
wise it may be paid towards the support of the teacher, or teachers, of the pa- 
rish, or precinct, in which the said sonies are raised, , 

And every denomination of Christians, demeaning themselves peaceably, 
and as good subjects of the commonwealth, shall be equally under the protec- 
tion of the law: and no subordigation of any one sect or denomination, to ano- 
ther, shall ever be established by law.” 


ty than is here given by the people of Massachusetts to her Legislature. 

We will now view the Addsese in several other aspects. 

1. It issaid to have been formed at a meeting of the delegates of 97 towns of 
the state of Connecticut. ‘These justices thus announcé to the world that they 
are the delegates of the towns of Farniington, Strattord, Huntington, Chatham, 
and Windham, and that their associates are the delegates of 92 other towns. 
What a barefaced imposition does this address wear on its front! ‘This address 
may indeed ‘say unto corruption, thou art my father,” and unto imposture, 
“thou art my mother.” ; 

A delegate is the agent or deputy of another. Did any town in Connectj- 
cut assemble and invest any gentleman with this authority? [tis a fact well un- 
derstood, that no such autharity was given in any instance. ‘These gentlemen 
then were not the delegates of any town—they were the self-created mem bers 
ofa decent mob. If the great work of changing the fundamental principles of 
our civil polity, is to. be begun, why should not all our citizens be consulted > 
Why, I ask, ‘should not tie people of Hartford, Wethersfield and Windsor, 
have a voice in any measures devised to-abolish the institutions of their ances- 
tors? Will their descendants tamely yield their birth-rights to those who are ala. 
jens and strangers to their-blood? ~ 

2. This address is made tothe people—Why not ta that legitimate authority 
which Mr, Edwards recognizes? Can the people take a step towards calling: 
a convention? ITs not thisaddress, then, the trumpet of sedition, to arm the peo~ 
ple against a government. which is, to-day, admitted to be legal, and against 
which it would be treason to rebel ? It should here be recollected, that the 
people have been addressed on other occasions—the people were seduced to drag 
the King of France to the guillotine—the people were seduced to follow Rob- 
espiezre in his horrid march of blood and rapine—the people have yielded to a. 
usurper the throne of their ancestors.—In too many instances the people have 
been induced to destroy themselves by the seductions of the ambitious and 
profligate.—I trust in God that the people of Connecticut have virtue and intel. 
ligence sufficient to protect themselves against such mighty evils—if not, f can 
only drop a tear over their misguided zeal, and deplore their unhappy fate, 

3dly. “This address contains undeserved ‘censure on our courts. fn proof of 
this, take the following sentence: “ /¢ is to us a bad Socernment, because judg- 
es appointed by such legislators, and hostile to us as their makers, have the un- 
controled decision of all our rights, and are annually dependant on our politic- 
al opponents for continuance in office.” Why this foul calumny on our courts 
ofjustice ? It was the Same spirit which dictated the following unjust insinu-. 
ation. ‘ Ifa Constitution shali declare taxation and representation inseparar 
ble, the legislator cannot ‘separate then with his breath” We bave already, 
shewn thatthe right of suffrage has never been infringed in this state. We do. 
indeed deny that every man whois taxed shall, on that account, be permitted , 
to.vote, nor can any support be feund for such dogtrine. The maxun, utters 
ed from so many mouths, that taxation and representation are. inseparable, is 
applicable only to communities. —{t has been always so.understood by writers 
on the subject-—it was so.understood and urged by the colonies in their appo, 
sition to Great-Britain. They denied the nght of parhament to tax them be- 
cause they were not there represented. © /f'a@ Constitution shall declure all 
men free in the exercise of religion according to'conscrence, so fur as tt can be- 
done without violating public order, the legislator cunnot bind ever one de~ 
nominution to another.”—Vhe Legislature of Connecticut recognize no princi- 
ples on this subject but such as the people have sanctioned {rom the beginning, 
‘They do indeed maintain that individuals should, according to their ability, 
contribute, 72 some way, to the support of the institutions of religion, as means. 


The General Assembly of Connecticut claims to exercise ao higher authori- 
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ef promoting the peace, order and happiness of society—the gréat: interests of 
the people committed to their charge. Further thanthis they do not go—na 
preference is given to any [arene denomination. 

“ Tf a Constitution shall establish the qualifications of freemen, the legis- 
lator cannot change them.—The peoplé~of the other states did not leave all 
their political concerns to the vague contingency of thangs going well or zl. 
Lixcellent as may appear the government of Connecticut to those who have ad- 
ministered tt and to their favorites, yet to us, who belong to the majority of 
the Union, tt has been and is an unequal government, consianily tending to the 
increase of aristocracies, and to the consequent humiliation of men and prin- 
ciples, friendly to our revolution. The government is indeed good for those 
who have enjoyed allfpwer.and privileges under it, but to us, tt hag been and 
ts a bad government, because legislators, who are opposed to their own former 
professions, who are oppesed to the general government and tous, have not 
over their, conduct any control, which they cannot remove ut pleasure, and have 
nq restraint from making laws favorable to their own perpetuity in power, and 
our perpetuity in sulyection.—It is tous a bad government, because men, thus 
uncontroled, have concentrated in themselces, the fetv, that power of the many, 
which all wise governments hace sepurated.—Perhaps the same imperious ne- 
cessity which yielded to France a consul and an emperor, has impelled our rulers 
to hold their unlimited powers till this time, and to refuse relinquishing them to 
the people.—Can ihe people see ihis sigte lost in the republican scale of the 
Union, and not seek for the cause in the aristocratic habits, engendered be- 
tween the Charter of king Charles and the pride of rulers, resolved not to dex 
scend to the level of the people ?—Men’s zeal for popularity and for elitning 
their places, is some guaranty for political safety, yet no other have we ha 
since 1776 for the conformity of our laws and establishments to the will of the 
People.” Whence these foul reproaches—-wheuce these gross falsehoods ? Are 
these the murmurs of the oppressed vassals of a Turkish despot ? ar is it the 
language of the enlightened freemen of Connecticut ? 

These gentlemen, as their advocate has solemnly declared this day, have 
enjoyed the benign influence of the most free and happy government—they 
have sat under their own vines and fig-trees and eut the fruit of their own lax 
bor. Why then, on the 29th of August, did they proclaim to the world that 
the government was unjust, corrupt, oppressive and despotic, entitled to na 
respect, confidence or affection ? Gentlemen, come forth, and shew us your 
strong reasons for saying, that those who have administered this government, 
have concentrated all power—haye oppressed the people—have tyranized over 
men’s consciences—have usurped authority like the emperor of France. Gen- 
tlemen, come before this audience, and say that no higher motive has actuated 
the men in power, since 1776, than a thirst for popularity and a wish to retain 
their places—say this to the living, but spare the dead, who are sleeping with 
their fathers—unless it be true: If so, go ta their tombs—they are new within 
reach of my voice—utter there the sentiments which issued from your conven-~ 
tion on the 29th of August. Dare you not avow in the face of day, senti- 
ments which you have thus spread into every corner of the state 7 or have 
you no reasons for this conduct? Motives may haye operated—unworthy in- 
deed, yet powerful—it may be that you, by this address, intended to contri- 
bute towards a system which has been but too successful—a system.contrived 
to excite hatred and contempt for those in authority--to destroy worth, vir- 
tue and talents, and to elevate on their ruins, infamy and vice, 

You arraign the conduct of our rulers for retainiag their places—lay this to 
the charge of the people whom you profess to leve. It is the right of the 
people to elevate to office and remove from office, and dg you complain of the 
exercise of this right? If so, reproach the people—but cease your railings to- 
wards those whom they invest with power. ; 

Thus I have examined the question before the legislature. I now ask, is it 
proper that men who hold the doctrines of this address, and teach them in a 
convention thus formed, and in a manner thus affrontive to candor, truth and 
decency, should be the depositaries of power? Vattel, whom I have already 
quoted, bas the following pertinent remarks :—** The Constitution and its laws 
ere the basis of the public tranquility—the firmest support of the public aus 
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thority, and pledge of the liberty of the citizens. But this Constitution fs a 
vain phantom, and the best laws are useless, if they are not religiously ob- 
served : the nation ought then ‘to watch very attentively, in order to render 
them equally respected: by those who govern, and by the people destined to 
obey. ‘To attack the Constitution of the state, and to violate its laws, is a capi- 
tal crime against society ; and if those guilty of it are invested with authority, 
they add to this crime a perfidious abuse of the power with which they are en- 
trusted. The nation ought constantly to suppress these abuses with its utmost 
vigor and vigilance, as the importance of the case requires.” 

But it is said men of great respectability, while holding offices under the 
state, have declared in debate in the house of representatives in 1787, that we. 
had no Constitution, and one gentleman has been naméd. To this it is sufficient 
to say, that no proof of the fact has been produced. If however it were prov- 
ed, does this form a justification in this case? It would indeed be a singular 
defence to any charge, that others were alike guilty. It should also be reinark- 
ed, that if such declarations haye been made, they were made in the order of 
debate, and not published from a seditious assembly, and that the legislature 
always decided against their validity, and adhered to the doctrine for which 
we contend. Such an argument therefore will be entirely unavailing. 

{t is also said, that if these gentlemen are sincere in the opinion that Cons 
necticut is without a Constitution of civil government, shall they be punished 
for a decent expression of that opinion? I answer, Ist, This is nota decent 
expression of an opinion—the whole address is an outrage upon decency. 

2dly, Itis not proposed that the legislature should inflict any punishment— 
it is one thing to punish men for sedition—another, to withdraw from a man 
who denounces the government, the power of exercising its authority. 

Should a number of justices of the peace convene at Hartford, and form an 
address to the people, declaring that in their apinion an hereditary monarchy 
ought to be established in Connecticut, and that measures should be pursued 
to effect the object, will my opponents say, that they ought to retain their 
commissions ? . : 

Should. the judges of our superior court deliberately publish to the people 
of Connecticut that persons who commit forgery, burglary and murder ought 
not to be punished, ought they any longer to retain their places on the seat of 
judgment? Suppose, on enquiry, they should declare that these were their 
real opinions, and should satisfy the world of their sincerity, could that satisfy 
the legislature ? 

These justices of the peace may, and some of them, do preside in our free- 
men’s meetings.—They administer to the freemen the following oath :—*« You 
A. B. being by the providence of God an inhabitant of the state of Connect- 
icut, and now to be made free of the same, do swear by the name of the ever- 
living God, that you will be true and faithful to said state and the Constitution 
and government thereof as a free and independent state, and whensoever you 
shall be called to give your vote or suffrage touching any matter which con- 
cerns this state, you shall give it as in your conscience you shall judge will con- 
duce to the best good of the same; without respect of persons, or favor of any 
mau—So help you God.”-—Can they take the book of statutes, containing 
this oath, in one hand, and this address prefaced with a declaration ‘that the 
people of Connecticut are without a Constitution of civil government, in the oth- 
er, without fear and trembling? a 

It is then not only proper, but itis the duty of the legislature, ta revoke the 

owers vested in these justices of the peace, and to commit the keeping of the 
aws to'those who acknowledge the existence and cherish the principles of the 
CONSTITUTION OF THE PEOPLE OF CONNECHICUT. 
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Mr. Mruver followed Mr. Daccerr in behalf of the State. 

On the next day the Governor and Council unanimously passed a bill -re-. 
voking the commissions of the Justices.—The House of Representatives con: 
eurred by a majority of G7, there being 123. forthe bill, and 56 against it. 
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